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Suddenly, I’m Welcome! 


“Unless you ve had my experi- 
ence,” says this mother, “you can't 
realize what it means to ring a 
doorbell, and know a warm wel- 
come awaits you. 
“Since I got my Sonotone, the 
world is a new and wonderful 
lace. People no longer seem aloof, 
ae friendly and interested in me. 
They're glad to see me. What a joy 
to talk with everyone casually, to 
hear once more without a strain! 
“That day I got my Sonotone was 
the luckiest of my life. Your cour- 
teous and skillful representative 


took a personal interest in my 
needs, then fitted me with an in- 
strument exactly right for me. It 
was so light and tiny I could even 
wear it hidden in my hair! And he 
showed me all about using it. How 
can I ever thank your “Mr. Hear- 


face Ts 5 
ing enough: 


*“Mr. Hearing” in this true reha- 
bilitation report is only one of 
Sonotone’s 800 trained technicians. 
The one nearest you will be glad 
to help you find the hearing aid 
best suited to you, and help you 
return to a useful, happy life. 

















“Mr. Hearing”* is ready 
to help you 
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i learned 
my boy’s 
secret... 


Children live in a world of sound. They 
hear the wind’s whisper. Rain isn’t rain to 
a child — it’s pit and patter. Clocks don’t 
tell time — they tick and tock. And now 
I know why Tim always looks as though 
he’s discovered a miracle. I know why his 
smile bursts into laughter. You see, I can 
hear again...and, like a child, each sound 
is a new discovery. 

Too long ago, I lost my hearing. It 
started so slowly; Tim’s baby voice was 
lost to me before I realized it was fading 
away. I missed my husband's sentences be- 
fore I knew I couldn’t hear his words. 

I thought I could get along all right. 
I remember telling my husband, “I hear 
well enough”. And I almost had myself 
believing it. But then my eyes began to tell 
me the truth. I saw my husband tense up to 
talk to me. I saw his shrug when I missed 
the punch line of a joke. I saw friends 
relax the moment I left the group. I saw 
my son Tim plant himself in front of me 
to shout what should have been a whis- 
pered confidence. And one day, in the mir- 
ror, | saw the only person in the world 
who could do anything about it! 

The hearing-aid specialist I visited that 

day told me most people fight the idea of a 
hearing aid. But what he showed me that 
day sold me. Hearing aids no bigger than 
my pack of cigarettes . . . and weighing 
only a few ounces. 
- The first couple of days I wore my hear- 
ing aid .. . I felt “stared at” — it’s the same 
feeling I had when I first put on glasses. 
That feeling is gone . . . I’m too busy dis- 
covering how beautiful the world sounds. 
This letter reflects the experiences of many 
thousands of progressive men and women. 
If you are hard of hearing, get professional 
advice without delay. There are competent 
physicians and highly trained hearing-aid 
dealers in your neighborhood, anxious and 
able to help you. 
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psychogalvanometry 
The Model E 664 


The GSAR, a portable psychogalvanometer, permits the applica- 
tion of new audiometric techniques. Audiograms can be obtained 
from patients not responsive to ordinary methods. Classical con- 
ditioning is applied and the resulting GSR is correlated with 
stimulus presentations by means of a continuous graphic record 


produced by the instrument. 





grason-stadler company @ 15 winthrop street @ west concord 




















A free one-year subscription to introduce 
you and your friends to “Better Hearing,” 
the new magazine about hearing problems. 


Here is an offer so rich with hope and 
promise that no hard-of-hearing person 
can afford to pass it by. The publishers of 
Better Hearing Magazine want every per- 
son who has or thinks he may be devel- 
oping a hearing problem, to share the 
thrill of discovery with those fortunate 
ones who have found the answer—and to 
read how it has brought them untold 
freedom, happiness and success! 

This absorbing new magazine is filled 
with exciting true-life experiences of 
people who once thought they would al- 
ways be “hard-of-hearing.” It is crammed 
cover-to-cover with personal testimonies 
of those who have been released from the 


et oe 


to you, or to 
a hard- 
oy ma al-t-taiale) 


friend... 
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bondage of loneliness, unpopularity and 
failure. It tells how they banished their 
imaginary fears, their unreasoning shy- 
ness —how they faced up to the problem 
that was ruining their lives—and con- 
quered it forever! 

Read such informative articles as 
“Rescue from Silence” by Mrs. Ray 
Wright, “Beware of Humbugs” by E. A. 
Rumely, M.D. And many other thrilling 
features, of consuming interest to any 
person who wears, or perhaps should 
wear, a hearing aid. (Some who think 
they need one, may find they don’t!) 

To receive your free one-year intro- 
ductory subscription to Better Hearing, 
or to arrange one for a friend, use the 
free coupon below. Regular $2.00 value. 
Already nearly a million readers. There 
is no charge, and no obligation to renew. 


EDITOR: Better Hearing Magazine 
445 Park Ave., Dept. 42P, New York 22, New York 


Please enter the following name for a free one-year subscription 
to Better Hearing, the new magazine about hearing problems. 
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THE VOLTA BUREAU 

THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCI- 
ATION FOR THE DEAF welcomes to its mem- 
bership all who are interested in improving the 
education of the deaf and the hard of hearing, 
their ability to communicate with those who 
hear normally, and their adjustment to life in 
the hearing world. Its membership fee ($5 

year—$100 for life) includes a subscription to 
The Volta Review. Those wishing to lend addi- 
tional support to the work of the Association 
may become sustaining members for a fee of 


$10 per year. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, 
Association, is an information center about deaf- 
ness, founded by Alexander Graham Bell in 
1887. Its library on deafness and speech is prob- 
ably the largest in the world, containing books 
in twenty or more languages. 





ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867 





Skinner Building—Shopwork for Boys 


Oral Education Program 


An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method exclusively 
since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is worked with continuously from admission to graduation. 
Pupils are admitted at four and a half years of age and progress through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. 
The course of instruction is planned to fit pupils for high school work with hearing children. The 150 pupils 
enrolled this year are taught by a faculty of 32 members. 

There are fifteen buildings on a twenty-acre campus located within the city of Northampton in the foot- 
hills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are grouped according to age and 
educational progress in five carefully supervised homes. Teacheis live and take their meals with the pupils. 
A central school building accommodates the classrooms, offices, and the three divisions of the research depart- 
stow ~ of the 23 classrooms is sound treated and equipped with a modern compression-type group 
earing aid. 


Teacher Education Department 
Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may apply for either the 
one or the two year teacher education course. The one year course of 30 semester hours work qualifies one 


as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two year course leads to a Master’s Degree from Smith College or the 
University of Massachusetts. Practice teaching requirements necessitate a limited enrollment. 


Professional Materials 


Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds Price plus postage 
by Caroline A. Yale $ 1.00 each 
Trips and Treats 
by Mary E. Numbers and Margaret Kennedy $ 1.50 each 
Language Book | 
by Mary E. Numbers $ 1.50 each 
Consonant, Vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 9.00 set 
Consonant Chart or Vowel Chart separately $ 2.00 each 
Story Charts for Class Work with Children 
Series | Four charts of 12 stories each $18.00 series 
Series Il Myths (12 myths) $10.00 series 


For further information address George T. Pratt, Principal 
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Association Officers Elected 


-- Parent’s Section Approved 


Dr. S. Richard Silverman, director of 
the Central Institute for the Deaf, St. 
Louis, was elected president of the 
Alexander Graham Bell Association for 
the Deaf at the annual meeting of the 
Board of Directors, held at the Volta 
Bureau on January 25-26. Dr. Silver- 
man succeeds Dr. Clarence D. O’Con- 
nor, superintendent of the Lexington 
School for the Deaf and Association 
president for the past 12 years. 

Dr. Silverman is a member of many 
national organizations in the field of 
speech and hearing, including the Con- 
ference of Executive of American 
Schools for the Deaf, the Acoustical So- 
ciety of America and the National Fo- 
rum on Deafness and Speech Pathology. 
He is a member of the hoard of direc- 
tors of the American Hearing Society 
and a past president of the American 
Speech and Hearing Association. He 
has written extensively for professional 
journals and is an associate editor of 
Laryngoscope, Journal of Exceptional 
Children, and Journal of Speech and 
Hearing Disorders. 

Known for his public services, Dr. 
Silverman was the recipient of a certifi- 
cate of appreciation from the War 
Department in recognition of his work 
as expert consultant to the Secretary of 
War on the problems of deafness. He 
has also served as consultant in audi- 
ology to the U. S. Air Force. In 1954 
Dr. Silver man was voted the honors of 
the Speech and Hearing Association. 

The new president received his B.A. 
degree from Cornell and his master’s 
degree and doctorate from Washington 
University. 


Other Officers 


Dr. George T. Pratt, principal of the 
Clarke School for the Deaf, Northamp- 


ton, Mass., was elected first vice piesi- 
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dent of the Association. A former 
teacher and school administrator in the 
Maryland Department of Education, Dr. 
Pratt has been principal of Clarke 
School since 1950. He is a native of the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland and gradu- 
ated from Washington College at Ches- 
tertown. During World War II he 
served as an intelligence officer and was 
stationed in the Far East. Dr. Pratt re- 
ceived an honorary degree from the 
American International College. Spring- 
field, Mass. 

The new second vice president of the 
Association is Mrs. Spencer Tracy, 
president of the John Tracy Clinic, Los 
Angeles. Mrs, Tracy, the mother of a 
deaf son, John, founded the clinic in 
1942. She has received many awards 
for her work in behalf of deaf children, 
and holds honorary degrees from North- 
western University and the University 
of Southern California. 

Mrs. Lilian Grosvenor Jones, New 
York City, was re-elected Association 
secretary. Mrs. Jones is the erand- 
daughter of Alexander Graham Bell and 
the daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Gilbert 
Grosvenor, Washington. She attended 
Abbott Academy in Andover, Mass., and 
later studied in Eurove. She has heen 
a contributor to the National Geograph- 
ic Magazine, the New Yorker, and the 
Foreign Service Journal. Mrs. Jones 
is also a member of the Board of Cor- 
porators of Clarke School. Since 1952 
she has served on the Association’s 
Board of Directors and this is her third 
term as secretary. 

Hilleary F. Hoskinson, Washington, 
D. C., was renamed treasurer of the 
Association, a position he has held since 
1952. Mr. Hoskinson is assistant treas- 
urer of the National Geographic Society. 
He is a native Washingtonian and a 
graduate of Dartmouth College. 
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Board of Directors 


Sister Anna Rose, principal of St. 
Joseph Institute for the Deaf, University 
City, Mo., was elected to the Board of 
Directors to fill the unexpired term of 
the late Dr. Edward M. Twitmyer. Sis- 
ter Anna Rose is a graduate of Font- 
bonne College, St. Louis, and received 
her master’s degree from Western Re- 
serve University. She has been princi- 
pal of St. Joseph Institute since 1953, 
and belongs to the order of Sisters of 
St. Joseph of Carondolet in St. Louis. 


Auxiliary Board 


Elected to the Association’s Auxiliary 
Board were Mrs. William G. Hamm, 
founder of the Junior League School of 
Speech Correction in Atlanta, Ga., and 
Miss Mary K. Van Wyk, director of 
Sunshine Cottage, San Antonio, Texas. 
Additional information about the new 
auxiliary directors will be published in 
the April issue of the Volta Review. 
All other members of the Board were 
re-elected. 


Honorary and Advisory Boards 


All members of these boards were re- 
elected to serve during the coming year. 
In addition, Dr. A. W. G. Ewing was 
named a member of the Honorary 
Board. Dr. Ewing is chairman of the 
Department of Education of the Deaf, 
University of Manchester, England. He 


is well known to teachers of the deaf in 
this country, both as an author and lec- 
turer. His most recent visit to the U, S. 
was in the fall of 1956. Mrs. Ewing is 
also a member of the Honorary Board. 


Association Parent’s Section 


Approved 


The Association has apnroved the or- 
ganization of a section for parents of 
deaf children, and has also established 
a special membership classification for 
organized groups of parents who may 
wish to be affiliated with the Associa- 
tion. 

This action is the outgrowth of a reso- 
lution presented to the Association by 
the Massachusetts Parents’ Association 
for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing. Many 
other parents, upon learning of the reso- 
lution adopted by the Massachusetts 
group, indicated their unqualified ap- 
proval. The action of the Board of Di- 
rectors was therefore taken to meet the 
needs of parents of deaf children and to 
make it possible for them to work to- 
ward common goals at the national level. 

Full information about the Parent’s 
Section and affiliated membership will 
appear in the April Volta Review. In- 
formation circulars about the action are 
also being printed for distribution to 
parent groups. Requests for the circu- 
lars may be addressed to the Volta 
Bureau. 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP MEETING 


Nominations Requested! 


Six members are to be elected to the Board of Directors of the Alexander Gha- 
ham Bell Association for the Deaf ai the annual membership meeting scheduled 
to be held on May 31, 1957. The meeting will be held at the Clarke School for the 
Deaf, Northampton, Massachusetts, and all members are urged to attend. 

The terms of the following members, now serving on the Board, expire this year: 
Mrs. Lilian Grosvenor Jones, Dr. Helen Schick Lane, Mary E. Numbers, Mrs. 
Spencer Tracy, Alice A. Kent and Dr. S. Richard Silverman. 

Nominations for Association Directors may be made by any five members of 
the Association. They should be submitted to Alice Dunlap, Executive Secretary, 
at 1537 35th St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C., or to the Association President, Dr. 
S. Richard Silverman, Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Legacy of Mr. Bell 


A Message from Our President 


HE mandates and provisions of 
“PD Nipiabrtets legacies created to al- 
leviate problems related to health, social 
and educational needs frequently lose 
their validity and their urgency because 
the needs no longer exist or because 
other mechanisms have been generated 
to meet them. A disease is brought un- 
der control, a scheme is devised to in- 
sure against indigence or students are 
no longer available who meet a set of 
restrictive specifications for the award- 
ing of a scholarship. And when trustees 
find that their charge is no longer timely 
they may admit the legacy has lost its 
reason for being and they may try by 
appropriate legal methods to redirect 
their responsibilities. Or they conjure up 
means to do good works within the 
spirit if not within the letter of a be- 
quest. 

Those of us, the professional staff, the 
officers and, yes, the entire membership, 
who have been entrusted with the man- 
agement of the monumental legacy of 
Alexander Graham Bell—the Associa- 
tion that bears his name and the Volta 
Bureau—are confronted by no such 
problem. The mandate to promote the 
teaching of speech to the deaf and to 
gather, to evaluate and to disseminate 
information about deafness and the 
deaf, is as timely, as urgent and as mo- 
tivating as on the day it was enunciated. 
Ours is not the task to vitalize an ob- 
jective that time has rendered sterile. 
But the validity of an objective does not 
itself insure its attainment and we must 
constantly seek the means to infuse our 
activities with vigor, with purpose and 
with the enlightenment that grows out 
of new knowledge. 

What can we do to promote the teach- 
ing of speech to the deaf? We can 
stress the value of speech, It is, after 
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all, one of the extraordinary achieve- 
ments of man evolved as a socializing 
influence that contributes to his self- 
realization in his interaction with others. 
It “is a basic means of communication 
and hence a mechanism of adjustment 
to the communicating world about us. 
Therefore, we must so set the stage for 
the child everywhere, including the 
home, from the moment we learn that 
he is deaf, so that speech becomes 
meaningful, significant and purposeful 
for him at all times. . . . Only practice 
stemming from this attitude will realize 
the deaf child’s maximum potential for 
communication by speech —and_ that 
potential, properly tapped, is . . . greater 
than is generally granted and than the 
average results indicate.””! 

The realistic among us are painfully 
aware of the difficulties that beset us in 
making the case for the value of teach- 
ing speech to the deaf, yet “we must 
constantly keep in mind that the prime 
objective of our speech work is intel- 
ligible speech—intelligible to all with 
whom the child comes in contact. One 
may reasonably question the possibility 
of attainment of so lofty and broad a 
purpose but this ideal must serve, never- 
theless, as the basic motivating force of 
all speech teaching. The adoption of 
an ideal implies an abiding faith in its 
attainment, the sincerity of which in- 
evitably effects methods and results. It 
means the faith of those who have pre- 
ceded us in this association. : . . The 
teacher who lacks profound faith in the 
merits of teaching speech invariably 
lacks ingenuity in devising methods of 
meeting speech needs of individual chil- 
dren. She employs a stock method 
which like the laws of the Medes and 


‘Silverman, S. R., ‘Teaching speech to the 
deaf—The Issues.” Volta Review, 56:385-389, 
417, November 1954. 
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the Persians altereth not. And when the 
method fails she adopts an ‘it can’t be 
done’ attitude which, of course, leads to 
an unsatisfactory outcome. The inade- 
quate results brought about by lack of 
zeal furnish fodder to the militant anti- 
oralist for deprecation of speech teach- 
ing and tends further to limit speech 
achievement.” 

A second way for us to promote the 
teaching of speech to the deaf is for us 
to draw on information from those for 
whom speech is of significant concern. 
Speech is intriguingly many-faceted. 
For the physiologist it may connote a 
set of muscles innervated in certain ways 
to produce the movements that result in 
phonation and articulation; for the psy- 
chologist it may refer to a way of ver- 
balizing learned primarily through au- 
ditory perception; for the psychiatrist 
it may constitute the avenue to the un- 
conscious; for the phonetician it may 
raise questions of phonemic features 
that relate to the way the mechanisms 
of speech are used; for the communica- 
tions engineer it may suggest circuit 
analogues; for the acoustician it may 
relate to fundamental and formant fre- 
quencies; for the linguist it may bring 
out discussion of pitch and phonemic 
oriented language; for the poet it may 
be a technique for esthetic creation; for 
the orator it may be a tool of persua- 
sion; and for those of us who teach 
deaf children it may bring up the night- 
mare of the imprecision of front vowels 
and the pesky j, mixed with satisfac- 
tion of having done something to couple 
the child to the world about him; and 
for the little deaf child it may mean the 
wondrous experience that accompanies 
the first response from a listener (maybe 
his teacher, or his mother or father) 
and indicates that the movement of his 
lips and his tongue have significance. 
Perhaps we may look forward to a wise 
synthesis of information and attitudes 
about speech that may be useful in im- 
proving our teaching. The grand syn- 
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thesis is more likely to be achieved if the 
Association, through its meetings and 
publications, fosters the exchange of in- 
formation and ideas. And such ex- 
change may contribute to the demolition 
of the professional and scientific paro- 
chialism that is one of the unfortunate 
features of our age of increasing special- 
ization. 

We shall contribute further to the 
teaching of speech to the deaf if through 
our deliberations we stimulate our teach- 
ers in the classrooms and our scientists 
in the laboratories to test the assump- 
tions that seem to undergird our meth- 
ods, many of which are honored more 
by time than by evidence. We need to 
reject the all too facile documentation 
for our procedures, such as, “this is the 
way the hearing child does it,” and we 
must not be beguiled by the jejune jar- 
gon of the educationist about “meeting 
felt needs.” And the conclusions of the 
scientist derived from neatly controlled 
laboratory experiments need to be put 
to empirical test in the not too neat 
situation of the classroom. Our Associa- 
tion should create an atmosphere where 
these potentially valuable interactions 
may take place. Incidentally, let us rid 
ourselves of the notion that because a 
man works in a laboratory he is ipso 
facto not concerned with the “happi- 
ness” and the “adjustment” of our chil- 
dren. 

There is a hunger in many places for 
information about problems in our field. 
Our daily mail tells us this. It points 
up the validity of Mr. Bell’s sensitivity 
to the need for a bureau of information. 
Among us there are understanding 
friends, wise teachers, enterprising par- 
ents, imaginative scientists and insight- 
ful deaf students and alumni who may 
be creators, gatherers, evaluators, dis- 
seminators or consumers of information. 
We invite them enthusiastically to join 
us in carrying out the forward-looking 
mandate of Alexander Graham Bell. He 
has endowed us with an inspiring legacy. 
Let us be worthy of it. 
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Recent Advances in 
Experimental Otologic Research 


A Paper Delivered at the 1956 Summer Meeting 
Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, Los Angeles, June 1956 


Seymour J. Brockman, M.D. 


OPICS to be discussed in this pres- 

entation will be concerned with 
work on a more exact evaluation of bone 
conduction; transtypmanic stapes mobil- 
ization for the treatment of otosclerosis, 
particularly stressing operative audiom- 
etry; clinical diagnostic values of va- 
rious viscosity fluid filled middle ears as 
an aid to diagnosis; and a short resume 
of other work being done. 


Bone Conduction Evaluation 


First, let us discuss work on bone con- 
duction evaluation. The comparative 
estimate of bone and air conduction 
thresholds has been of crucial impor- 
tance in otologic differential diagnosis. 
The major distinction between conduc- 
tive and perceptive deafness has been 
based on this comparison. 

The literature in otology has been re- 
plete with publications on bone conduc- 
tion since 1603. In 1906 over 200 pa- 
pers were quoted by Quix, and since 
then many more have appeared in va- 
rious journals. Throughout all of the 
publications on bone conduction there 
has been a constant reference to the fact 
that these measurements are erratic, 
confusing and in many instances criti- 
cally unreliable. 

An entire literature has grown up on 
the subject of masking, in an attempt to 
eliminate some of the clinical errors in- 
herent in bone conduction studies. Re- 
fined speech discrimination tests also at- 
tempt to furnish methods other than 
bone conduction for evaluation of coch- 
lear neural response. Nevertheless, it is 








Dr. Brockman is a member of the faculty of 
the University of Southern California School of 
Medicine. His paper, based on research con- 
ducted at the Institute for Medical Research, 
Cedars of Lebanon Hospital and Child~en’s Hos- 
pital, Los Angeles, was read on Friday June 22, 
1956, 
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still bone conduction that makes the 
final distinction in the choice of pa- 
tients for surgical intervention. The 
negative Rinne test by tuning forks or 
through the modern audiometer is still 
an indispensable guide. 

Clinically, bone conduction threshold 
tests are still invaluable in assessing 
neural response. However these tests 
lack reliability, especially where the 
conduction losses are not great, since 
excitation from a bone conduction re- 
ceiver may be perceived as air conducted 
sound through the normal acoustic path, 
by cartillage conduction, or by transla- 
tional vibration of the skull. The latter 
type of perception Barany calls “inertia 
hearing,” where the inertia of the os- 
sicular chain or the labyrthine fluids 
cause displacement of the basilar mem- 
brane, due to vibratory motion of the 
head in certain directions. In addition, 
variations in pressure and compliance 
may cause errors. 

Thus we find that bone conduction, 
the chief means of measuring neural re- 
sponse, is frequently “contimated” by 
these following factors: (1) Air-borne 
sound radiated by the bone conduction 
unit; (2) Cartillage conduction from 
the bone conduction unit to tympanic 
membrane; (3) Translational excitation 
of the ossicular chain due to inertia; 
(4) Pressure variations of the receiver 
against the’ head; and (5) Compliance 
variations of tissue between receiver 
and skull. Work in our laboratory has 
been chiefly concerned with items 4 
and 5. 

In addition to the five external va- 
riables noted above, a further impor- 
tant factor is the mobility of the peri- 
lvmph within the cochlea. K. R. Smith 
showed in 1943 that immobilizing the 
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stapes reduced the. bone conduction re- 
sponse of animals as measured by coch- 
lear microphonics. An analysis of bone 
conduction tests before and after the 
fenestration operation on humans con- 
vinced Carhart that there was a con- 
sistent improvement in the bone conduc- 
tion threshold of the fenestrated ear, 
such that allowance should be made for 
this factor in assessing the probable 
neural integrity of the cochlea in fenes- 
tration candidates. This allowance has 
come to be known as the “Carhart notch.” 


Cochlear Potentials in the 
Study of Bone Conduction 


The Wever-Bray Effect has provided 
an excellent tool for the analysis of 
cochlear functions. Cochlear potentials 
are reliable responses from the ear un- 
der test only, eliminating responses from 
the other ear. 


Methodology of Cochlear 
Potential Evaluation 


The electronic equipment used in 
these experiments is not materially dif- 
ferent from that used and described by 
others. Briefly, it consists of an audio- 
frequency oscillator, amplifier, attenu- 
ator, vacuum-tube voltmeter and air and 
bone conduction receiver units. A bat- 
tery-operated amplifier picks up _ the 
cochlear potentials from the electrode 
in the bulla and amplifies the signal 
voltage 60 decibles, or 1000 times. The 
output of this amplifier is connected 
to the input of a General Radio 736A 
Wave Analyzer. 

The experimental surgical approach 
to the cat’s bulla was via a postauricular 
route. The findings in the cat are con- 
sidered significant in view of ample evi- 
dence, as shown by Wever, that the 
cochlear structures and hearing func- 
tions of the cat and human are essen- 
tially similar. 

Our findings agree with those of 
Wever, Lawrence and Smith, which in- 
dicate no significant difference in coch- 
lear potential response from the cat with 
the bulla open or closed. 
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In our experiments, nine single fre- 
quencies from 90 to 8000 cps are im- 
pressed alternately on the air and bone 
conduction receivers at a constant volt- 
age. These frequencies are spaced ap- 
proximately an octave from each other 
and are chosen to avoid the harmonics 
of the 60 cps power line. The 800 cps 
value of each of these test runs is then 
used as a zero reference and other fre- 
quencies are referred to this zero on a 
decibel basis. The shape of such a fre- 
quency response curve will depend on 
the characteristics of the amplifier and 
transducer as well as on the response of 
the animal under test. This normal re- 
sponse not only provides a _ reference 
zero at 800 cps for other test runs, but 
also establishes the animal under test 
as being within normal acoustic limits. 
Various test changes from “normal” are 
then introduced and similar frequency 
response data is collected under the 
changed conditions. This data is also 
referred to the 800 cps normal response. 
and the algebraic difference between re- 
sponses of the normal and the simulated 
pathologic states measures the effect of 
the induced condition. 

We have found it convenient to con- 
sider the “normal” as a straight line. 
as is customary in audiometry, and plot 
the difference from the induced state: 
in essentially the same graphic manner 
employed in audiometric charts. For 
many tests, we find the parallel and es- 
sentially simultaneous measurement of 
bone and air conduction responses of 
considerable value. For the purposes of 
this report on bone conduction, most of 
the conditions investigated were intro- 
duced only in the bone conduction path 
and therefore the air conduction re- 
sponse was used only as a check on 
fatigue where test routines covered sev- 
eral hours. 

Some of the equipment used in these 
experiments consisted of a duralumin 
operating table that is provided with 
heating elements and a thermostat so 
that the animal’s temperature may be 
maintained close to normal for long pe- 
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riods, thus avoiding the tremors of anes- 
thetic hypothermia which develop mus- 
cular potentials that are comparable to 
the microphonic potentials to be mea- 
sured. The head is supported in a.bas- 
ket-like structure which is adjustable in 
any plane. Thus the head can be 
brought into any desired position with 
respect to the bone conduction receiver 
which is also adjustably mounted. 

The bone conduction receiver in use 
is the old Western Electric D-80904 
which has several advantages for this 
work: The actuating element is well 
away from the pick-up electrode; it is 
well shielded electrostatically ; the acous- 
tic radiation is low; the power handling 
capacity is high; and the frequency re- 
sponse is relatively good. It has been 
modified to mount through a ball bush- 
ing sleeve and is supported by a spring: 
the natural period of the spring and 
unit inertia being well below the audible 
range (approximately 4cps). The weight 
which is applied as pressure to the ani- 
mal’s skull is calibrated on the mount- 
ing sleeve up to 400 grams: pressure 
greater than 400 grams is obtained by 
additional weight placed on the flat top 
of the receiver. 

The cochlear microphonic potentials 
in the cat have been utilized to measure 
the effect of varying the pressure of 
bone conduction receivers with respect 
to the skull. Where there was no com- 
pliance between the bone conduction ap- 
plicator and the skull, little change in 
response was found between 300 and 
600 grams pressure. Pressures below 
200 grams produced erratic responses 
which grew progressively worse as the 
pressure was reduced. 

Compliance is an inverse function of 
stiffness, and stiffness is defined as the 
ability to resist deformation under stress. 
Neglecting surface hardness, the equa- 
tion for the measurement of compliance 
is relatively simple, but any measure- 
ment to be useful clinically must be 
easily readable on some direct scale 
without the necessity of calculation and 
conversion. In considering the problem 
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of rating our test compliances in terms 
which could be transposed into equiva- 
lent values in the human, the Shore or 
durometer scale, widely used for mea- 
suring rubber and other elastomers, ap- 
peared to be worth consideration. This 
is an arbitrary scale which rates a hard 
surface that resists surface penetration 
as 100. A surface and material offering 
no resistance to penetration is rated at 
zero. The values between are equally 
divided into 100 parts, and thus read- 
ings on the durometer scale are essen- 
tially in percent of stiffness or surface 
hardness without resort to mathematics. 

Compliance as encountered in the hu- 
man was simulated by pads which were 
interposed between the bone conduc- 
tion applicator and the skull of the test 
animals. A fairly consistent relation be- 
tween pressure and response was found 
when compliance was present. Also, the 
response was degraded as the compli- 
ance increased. 

A number of bone conduction receiv- 
ers used in audiometry were inspected 
and with one exception these were all 
found to be of the hearing aid type and 
mounted on the same type of flat spring 
headband. This headband determined 
the application pressure which measured 
on the adult head 350 grams plus or 
minus 50 grams. The one exception en- 
countered was a non-hearing aid unit 
mounted on a stiff headphone-type band, 
which was adjustable for applicator 
pressure. The maximum pre:sure avail- 
able in this unit was 700 grams on the 
adult head. In all other units the pres- 
sure decreased with the size of the head. 
and in children often dropped to 100 
grams. 

A simple device, used to measure the 
compliance of rubber and other elas- 
tomers, was used to relate the compli- 
ance of the human mastoid to the com- 
pliance pads used in experimental tests. 
This simple device, which measures com- 
pliance on the “Shore A” or “durom- 
eter” scale, appears to have promise as 
a clinical tool which can be calibrated 
directly in decibel correction of the bone 
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conduction audiometer readings. 

Tests were made to relate the per- 
formance of the flat faced hearing aid 
type bone conduction applicator to a 
rounded face. The response from the 
rounded face unit was found to be much 
less erratic. 

Our conclusions were: the headbands 
of bone conduction receivers used in 
audiometry should be made adjustable 
so that the same pressure is applied in 
all tests regardless of head size. The 
pressure should not be less than 400 
grams. Bone conduction receivers for 
use in audiometric testing should be 
designed for that specific purpose. Re- 
leased from the design considerations of 
hearing aids, many desirable features 
may be realized. 

Variation of tissue compliance in the 
individual human may cause an error 
of five decibels or more in measurements 
even when pressure is constant at 400 
grams. It is suggested that the compli- 
ance can be measured by a simple de- 
vice which may prove feasible to cali- 
brate directly in decibels of correction. 

It is further suggested that the stand- 
ardization of an artificial mastoid might 
be facilitated if the compliance factors 
were eliminated. 

Present bone conduction audiometry 
suffers from variable factors introduced 
by the transducers themselves. their 
methods of application, and the char- 
acteristics of the soft tissue. 


Stapes Mobilization 


The second topic is that of transtym- 
panic stapes mobilization for the treat- 
ment of otosclerosis, particularly stress- 
ing operative audiometry. 


History 


That “ankylosis” of the stapes foot- 
plate can produce a conductive type of 
deafness has been known for over a cen- 
tury. Kessel, in 1876, began the sur- 
gical saga of attempts at lysis of the 
fixed stapedial footplate. He was fol- 
lowed by many otologists who sought 
surgical techniques to reopen the closed 
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pathway of prilymphatic sound conduc- 
tion to the basilar membrane. Many 
names should be mentioned in this con- 
nection. It is not within the scope of 
this paper to go into details of this rath- 
er fascinating chapter in medical his- 
tory. Blake, Jack, Miot, Holmgren and 
many others were identified with at- 
tempts at recreation of an acoustically 
mobile perilymphatic pathway to the or- 
gan of Corti. 

Most of the attempts of these early 
surgical investigators apparently _re- 
sulted in failures, although some indi- 
vidual brilliant successes were reported 
sporadically toward the end of the last 
century. It is surprising that some of 
the favorable early reports were not 
followed up by long range studies; how- 
ever, it should not be inferred that this 
lapse was necessarily due to bad results. 
Medical history is replete with examples 
of discontinuity in the flow of clinical 
knowledge. 

Whatever the causes were, the sur- 
gical approach in otosclerosis was trans- 
ferred to the vestibular labyrinth short- 
ly after the turn of the century. Early 
failures in this new story of fenestra- 
tion surgery were also discouraging. 
The researches of Holmgren, the persist- 
ence of Soudille, and the final brilliant 
technical achievements of Lempert 
brought to surgery for the first time a 
practical method for restoration of hear- 
ing in otosclerosis by fenestration of the 
external semicircular canal; neverthe- 
less, the possibility of direct approach 
to the ankylosed stapes continued to in- 
trigue some otologists. 

Rosen’s recent reports on stapes mo- 
bilization have been most encouraging, 
and have again turned the interests of 
otologists back to the stapedio-vestibular 
articulation. 

Recent surgical experiences in this field 
have prompted us to suggest a_ tech- 
nique which appears advantageous and 
which has yielded encouraging primary 
results in both ideal and fair candidates 
for surgical intervention in otosclerosis. 
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There is sufficient evidence at this 
time to indicate that present technical 
improvement in stapes surgery may pos- 
sibly produce results which might have 
permanent value. No such proof has yet 
been offered to the profession in any 
long range clinical case material; never- 
theless, it is certain that many otologic 
surgeons wish to study this approach. 

When the stapedolysis procedure is 
successful, the advantages to the patient 
are important. Because of the preserva- 
tion of the functioning tympanic mem- 
brane and ossicular chain, the hearing 
restoration is usually excellent. The sur- 
gical procedure is much simpler for the 
patient, from the point of view of short 
hospitalization, simple and brief post- 
operative course, relative absence of side 
effects and discomfort. 

Operative Audiometric Technique 

The audiometric purpose is to obtain 
comparative threshold levels for guid- 
ance in manipulation of the incudo- 
stapedial joint for stapedolysis. These 
are relative and not absolute threshold 
values, such as might be obtained in an 
adequately sound-treated room. Thresh- 
olds are obtained for air conducted 
sound at frequencies of 500, 1000, 2000 
and 4000 cycles without masking of the 
opposite ear in the reasonably quiet en- 
vironment of the operating room (with- 
out special acoustic treatment). 

Surgical procedures are performed at 
times when extraneous ambient noise 
levels will be at a minimum; usually in 
the afternoon when all other operating 
rooms have been emptied. The doors 
are kept closed, and extraneous disturb- 
ing noises are discouraged by operating 
room personnel. 

Any acceptable and calibrated pure 
tone audiometer may be used for this 
purpose. A sterile field cover is draped 
over the operative field. The audiologist 
places an air conduction receiver on the 
covered auricle and it is held in place 
by a sterile towel. The same conditions 
are used for all four basic steps. Conse- 
quently, the attenuation by the sterile 
field cover is a constant factor, and can 
be disregarded since the purpose is rela- 
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tive threshold determination for thresh- 
old shift only. 

Four basic threshold determinations 
are necessary (in some instances, as 
many as six or seven threshold studies 
might be required during the progres- 
sion of lysis attempts). The basic four 
studies are: (1) Middle ear closed after 
initial incision has been made and flap 
replaced; (2) middle ear open; (3) 
guidance threshold after manipulation 
through incudo-stapedial joint (this step 
may require one or several repetitions 
to obtain evidence of either lysis or 
complete ankylosis); and (4) middle 
ear closed again (this final step is made 
as a final estimate of the threshold shift 
as compared to Step 1). 

In some instances, it is advisable to 
employ Step 4 as an extension of Step 3, 
when the threshold shift with Step 3 is 
minimal. Under these circumstances, it 
may also be informative to repeat Step 
4 several times. In the average case, the 
minimum of the four steps is adequate; 
in some cases it is necessary to do more 
than four studies. 


Clinical Diagnostic Values of 
Various Viscosity Fluid Filled 
Middle Ears 


The third topic, “The clinical diag- 
nostic values of various viscosity fluid 
filled middle ears as an aid to diag- 
ndsis” will now be discussed. 

These particular studies were per- 
formed with the idea of simulating va- 
rious degrees of serous otitis media as 
seen in the clinical practice of otology. 
However, only the acute phases were 
studied and the more chronic phases are 
being left for future study. 

Experimentally, we wish to cover a 
wide range of viscosities from watery 
to the very heavy viscosity. 

As a unit of measurement, we use wa- 
ter having a centipoise measurement of 
one centipoise. This is inserted directly 
into the middle ear via the open mas- 
toid bulla technique. On measurement 
we found no change in bone conduction, 
but in air conduction there was a drop 
of 10 db at the 100 cycle range which 
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progressed to 20 db at 8000 cycles. 
Then, increasing our viscosity to 1000 
CP, which is equivalent to No. 10 engine 
oil, we could still get no change in bone 
conduction. But in the air conduction 
we would find as much as 13 db change 
at 100 cycles, 22 db at 8000 cycles. 

Increasing our CP to 12,500, which 
is equivalent to 30-40 engine oil, the 
bone conduction for the first time showed 
a drop at 100 cycles of 7 db, other- 
wise the other frequencies were normal. 
Our air conduction showed a drop of 
20 db at 100 which extended up to 25 
db at 8000. 

Finally, using a fluid having a viscos- 
ity 100,000 CP, which is equivalent to 
thick molasses and which we do find in 
the middle ear on occasion, we now first 
found bone changes 15 db at 100 ex- 
tending up to 8000 at a loss of 5-10 db. 
On air conduction we found a loss of 
30 db straight across. 

Any conclusions we make will have 
to be held until we can compare our 
chronic experiments and apply them 
clinically. 

Other Research 


Amongst other work being done, the 
following may be mentioned: 

1. A reservoir of anatomic material 
for study of vascular details has been 
prepared and is being studied. 7 

2. Techniques for the intra-vascular 
injection of microscopic glass beads for 
occlusion purposes has been developed. 

3. Our data has shown that bone 
conduction amplitude can be materially 
modified by labyrinthine window block- 
ing. 

4. A method of permanent implanta- 
tion of electrodes for chronic experi- 
ments had been devised. 

5. A simplified surgical approach to 
the tympanic bulla of the cat had been 
developed. 

6. Ossicles of otosclerotic humans 
are being studied histologically. 

7. Temporal bones of patients with 
terminal vascular disease are being 
studied histologically. 
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8. In the temporal bone histologic 
studies the following are being inves- 
tigated: (a) Aging factors in the guinea 
pig temporal bone; (b) Comparative 
morphology of circulation of temporal 
bone of rat, guinea pig, cat, dog and 
rabbit. 

9. Continued cochlear microphonic 
potentials studies include: (a) Acute 
studies in the cat—a technique for speed- 
ing up cochlear potential information 
collection has been devised, utilizing a 
special beat frequency oscillator de- 
signed to function in conjunction with 
the wave analyzer and chart recorder 
to give us a measure of “semi-automa- 
tion” in cochlear potential measure- 
ments; (b) Techniques for chronic elec- 
trode implantations—we dropped the 
pentocryl plastic implant technique and 
concentrated on the use of lucite cap- 
sules, which seemed to be more encour- 
aging. 

10. Cochlear potential studies in- 
clude: (a) Physiologic studies of round 
and oval window function; (b) Bone 
conduction variations in forces and 
compliances; (c) Round window phase 
shift studies; (d) Round window rup- 
ture studies; (e) Tympanic membrane 
rupture studies; (f) Comparative au- 
ditory nerve action currents and co- 
chlear potentials, using intra-petrous 
surgical exposures (Trans-cerebellar). 

11. New clinical studies include: (a) 
Search for subclinical hyperparathy- 
roidism in otosclerotic patients; (b) 17- 
Keto steroid endocrine surveys in 
“malignant” or “juvenile” otosclerotics; 
(c) Operative audiometric studies of 
patients subjected to transtympanic 
stapedolysis surgery; (d) Direct bone 
conduction studies on incudo-stapedial 
joint in the living patient, using a mi- 
cromanipulator. 





KENT STATE UNIVERSITY 
Summer Session—June 17-July 20 
Classes in: Speech for the Deaf; Intro. to Audiology; 
Aphasia in Children & Adults; Hearing Aids & Adv. 
Audiometry. Demonstration Classes—Graduate & Un- 

dergraduate—Children’s Clinic. 
Write: John R. Montgomery, Dir., Speech & 
Hearing Clin., Kent State Univ., Kent, Ohio 
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Summer Courses in Speech and 
Hearing 


OURSES in the field of speech and hearing, for teachers and parents, are 
being offered this summer by a great many colleges and universities. Most 
of the information sent to the Volta Bureau is charted on the pages following 
this article, with additional material outlined below. The charts should, however, 
be consulted first for the most complete information about 1957 summer sessions. 


Alabama 

Alabama College 
Introductory courses for speech therapists 
may be elected by qualified parents of chil- 
dren who are attending the six-week program 
at the Residential Speech and Hearing Clinic. 
\ parent-child institute will also be offered 

as a part of the clinic program. 


Arizona 
Arizona State College 
Summer courses will be limited to a work- 
shop in the education of exceptional children, 
with emphasis on speech correction. 


California 
Fresno State College 
Parent training will be offered only in con- 
nection with speech therapy. The Speech 
Clinic will be open at the college, and 
courses will also be given in phonetics and 
stuttering. 
John Tracy Clinic 
Courses at the John Tracy Clinic are offered 
in association with the University of Southern 
California. A workshop on eurythmics will be 
held again this year, under the direction of 
Mrs. Kathleen Wojan. 


Los Angeles State College 


The following courses are being offered for 
3 credits each: Hearing and its measurements; 
aural rehabilitation; introduction to speech 
therapy; speech problems in the classroom; 
speech problems in cerebral palsy; and 
speechreading. There will also be a workshop 
on eurythmics for teachers of deaf children 
(1 credit). 

University of Southern California 

Courses for teachers of deaf children will 
deal only in work with preschool children. 
This work, and the parent training, will be 
offered in association with the John Tracy 
Clinic. In addition to courses checked, a 
course in the education of exceptional chil- 
dren will also be given. 


Stanford University 


Courses at the 
Improving the speaking voice; 


university will include: 
introduction 
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to phonetics: stuttering; advanced audiom- 
etry; speechreading; advanced speech cor- 
rection; clinical practice in speech and hear- 
ing; seminar in speech correction. 

The Stanford Speech and Hearing Clinic 
will be in full session, enabling the student 
to gain clinical experience with a wide range 
of disorders and age levels. 

If the student does not wish to carry a full 
course load, up to eight units may be taken 
for half tuition. 

Whittier College 

In addition to courses checked, a course in 
counseling and guidance for the handicapped 
will be given. 

Colorado 
University of Denver 

In connection with courses offered,- the uni- 
versity will have a group of hard of hearing 
children from the Evans School in Denver. 


District of Columbia 
George Washington University 
Courses will include clinical practice in 
hearing therapy, with supervised student 
teaching. The psychology department wiil offer 
some related courses. 
Georgia 
Emory University 
Work at the university will be offered in 
association with the Junior League School of 
Speech Correction. In addition to courses 
checked, a course will be given in speech and 
hearing problems and the classroom teacher. 
Illinois 
Chicago Teachers College 
Although there will be no formal parent 
training, mothers of deaf children will meet 
in a group under the direction of a discus- 
sion leader. 
Loyola University 
Courses offered are: Phonetics and speech 
correction; education of exceptional children. 
Northwestern University 
In addition to courses listed, the university 
will offer courses in psychological and 
neurological problems involved in communica- 
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tion disorders; speech audiometry and the 


J OHN TRACY CLINIC selection of hearing aids; advanced clinical 





806 West Adams Boulevard audiological testing; anatomy and physiology 
Los Angeles, California of the hearing mechanism; conservation and 
1 957 SU MMER PROGRAM prevention of hearing loss. 
june 24th—August Ist Bradley University 
I. CLASSES ron. PARENTS AND CHILDREN: A workshop in speech correction will be 
ation for the young ant se 24 to 29. A ao 
eat child sith nursery school and individ- given lor parents, June o 29. A course in 
ual instructions for children ages two and public school speech therapy will be given at 
one half to five; and classes for parents in- the second session. Other courses checked 
cluding philosophy of the nursery school, will be offered at the first session. 


child development, and parent attitudes, and 
communication skills. Preference given to 


families living outside the Los Angeles area. University of Illinois 


TUITION—There is no charge for this pro- Counseling for parents will be available, 
gram. Parents must make application on the i = : 

regular Clinic form, which will be supplied but there will be no specific courses offered. 
upon request. In addition to numerous courses in the field 


1. FOR TEACHERS, OFFERED WITH THE UNI- of speech and hearing, a seminar in organic 
VERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA: speech disorders will be held. 
a. —* OF A DEAF PRE-SCHOOL 
ILD: 


A tical in the phil h d green 
practical course in the philosophy an . , i. it ee 
methods of teaching pre-school deaf Indiana State Teachers College 
— — appropriate emphasis on the Courses offered are: Speech correction for 
‘ ee ie per atenantn’' ae classroom teachers; speech clinic I; speech 
TEACHING SPEECH TO THE - DEAF therapy I; introduction to exceptional chil- 
CHILD: (4 credits) dren; child clinical psychology, remedial read- 
c. RESEARCH IN THE EDUCATION OF ing 
THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD: (2 credits) é- 
d. PROBLEMS OF THE PARENTS OF DEAF - 
CHILDREN (2 credits) Kansas 
TUITION—-$18.00 per credit payable to University of Kansas Medical Center 
the University of Southern California. A parent-child institute for residents of 





Kansas will be held May 26-June 1. 





University of Kansas 


KANSAS UNIVERSITY Courses offered are: Introduction to speech 


pathology (3 hours); stuttering (3 hours) ; 


a 
Master's degree program for: speech problems of the classroom teacher (3 
TEACHERS FOR THE DEAF hours); clinical practice in speech correc- 
HEARING THERAPISTS tion (1-3 hours), independent study in prob- 
SPEECH THERAPISTS lems of speech and hearing (2-6 hours). 
Announces Available Stipends for the There will also be a course in education of 
Fall: exceptional children. 
1. Scholarships for teachers of the deaf. P aistane 
Assistantships also open at the Kansas Southeastern Louisiana College 


School for the Deaf which include room, 


board and laundry. The college will offer courses in speech 


correction for the classroom teacher and 


2. Assistantship in audiology. methods in teaching exceptional children. 
3. Assistantships in speech therapy. Parent training will also be given and a 
eeoeoevseseeeee eee eee parent-child institute will be held. 
Massachusetts 
la, ren Program Boston University 
JUNE 7 — AUGUST 3 At the first session an institute on speech 


and hearing will be offered. Five hours daily 
will be devoted to lectures and case confer- 
ences on articulation and voice disorders, 


Course work available in the three areas. 
For Additional Information Write: 


Director, Hearing and arms Soe tagua hearing loss, and stuttering. 3 credits. 
Kansas b renatesyr a A pte ee Courses during the second session are: 
opp lita a maanenge: Speech correction methods, 3 credits; clinical 


practice in speech; advanced clinical practice 
in speech and hearing. 

A course will also be given on the educa- 
tion of the exceptional child. 


or 
Director, Speech Clinic 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 
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Michigan 
Western Michigan College 


In addition to courses for speech therapists 
there will be an introductory course in lip- 
reading and one in speech for the deaf. 


Eastern Michigan College 


In addition to the courses listed there will 
be a course in hearing problems in the 
regular classroom. 


Minnesota 
University of Minnesota, Duluth Branch 


A parent-child institute will be held in 
connection with an 8-week clinic for children 
beginning June 24. Courses for speech 
therapists will begin June 17. 


Missouri 
Washington University 
Courses offered are: Principles of speech 
correction; methods of teaching atypical chil- 
dren; psychology of the atypical child. 


Nebraska 


University of Nebraska 


In addition to the courses listed, the De- 
partment of Education Psychology will offer 
courses in psychological testing of the deaf. 


Nebraska State Teachers College 


In addition to courses checked, the college 
will offer introductory courses in phonetics 
and speech correction. No courses will be 
given for teachers of hard of hearing chil- 
dren and adults, but a therapy program has 
been planned. 


New Jersey 
State Teachers College 
Courses offered are: Speech correction; 
education of exceptional children. 


New York 
State University of New York 
College for Teachers 


Two summer courses will be offered: In- 
troduction to audiology, and stuttering. 


Hunter College 


In connection with the summer school there 
will be a demonstration class of deaf children. 


Syracuse University 


Courses offered are: Introduction to speech 
and hearing disorders (3);. teaching visual 
communication to the deaf and hard of hear- 
ing (3); teaching of speech to the deaf and 
hard of hearing (3); education and develop- 
ment of children with impaired hearing; 
articulation and voice disorders (3);  stutter- 
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GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


Graduate Department of Education 
1957 Summer Session, July 1-August 9 
COURSES 
Audiology S602. Techniques and In- 
terpretation of Hearing Tests. (3 
hours credit) Hearing tests and hear- 
ing instruments; basic pure tone au- 
diometry; introduction to speech 
audiometry. Demonstrations and su- 
pervised practice. D. Robert Frisina, 

Ph.D. 


Education S681la. Special Methods of 
Teaching the Deaf. (2 hours credit) 
Methods of teaching reading and 
mathematics to deaf children at all 
levels. Elizabeth A. Van Luven, Ed.D. 


Education $682. Auditory and Vocal 
Mechanisms. (3 hours credit) Anat- 
omy, physiology, and pathology of 
hearing and speech disorders. Helen 
R. Norton, M.A. 


Education $661-S662. Teaching Speech 
to the Deaf. (4 hours credit) The for- 
mation and development of English 
sounds. Demonstration and _ super- 
vised practice with deaf children. 
Miss Van Luven (Course given if de- 
mand warrants). 


Education $651-S652. Teaching Lan- 
guage to the Deaf. (4 hours credit) 
Various systems used by schools for 
the deaf in teaching language. Dem- 
onstrations and supervised practice 
with deaf children. Verdry D. 
Vaughan, M.A. (Course given if de- 
mand warrants). 


ADMISSION 


Applicants for graduate credit must 
have a bachelor’s degree. Applicants for 
undergraduate credit must be in good 
standing at another college or university 
and meet junior and senior classification. 
Applicants may audit courses. Summer 
session courses are credited toward a 
degree. 

COsTS 

Tuition, $20 per credit hour; room 

and board, $150 for six weeks. 


For further information, including an 
application for admission, write to the 
Registrar, Gallaudet College, Washing- 
ton 2, D.C. 

















ing and allied disorders (3) ; clinical methods 
and practice in speech and hearing therapy 
(3-9); language and speech problems of 
cerebral palsy (3); organic disorders of 
speech and language (3); seminar in audi- 
ology (2-6); advanced clinical practice in 
speech and hearing therapy (3-9). 

Visiting faculty: Moe Bergman, Ed.D., di- 
rector, Hearing and Speech Center, Hunter 
College; Jane Pierce, Lexington School for 
the deaf. 

The university will operate a summer resi- 
dence school for children with speech and 
hearing impairments from June 30 to August 
10. A two-day parent-child institute is also 
planned. 

Ohio 
Bowling Green State Universit) 

In addition to the courses listed work will 
be offered in methods in speech correction 
and clinical practice. 

Ohio State University 

In addition to the courses listed there will 
be courses in lipreading and hearing conversa- 
tion. 

Tennessee 
University of Tennessee 

Courses in the first session include: 
and articulation disorders; organic disorders 
of speech; introduction to speech correction; 


\ oice 





rehabilitation of the hard of hearing; teach- 
ing lipreading to the hard of hearing child; 


stuttering; clinical practice in speech; audio- 
metric testing; problems in teaching; ex- 
perience in teaching and_ supervision of 
exceptional children; problems in the educa- 
tion of the exceptional child; and psychology 
of the exceptional child. 

At the second session the courses will in- 
clude: Education of the brain-injured child: 
organic disorders of speech; problems in 
speech correction; stuttering; clinical practice 
in speech; education of exceptional children; 
experience in teaching and supervision of 


exceptional children; and problems in the 
education of exceptional children. 
Vanderbilt University School Medicine 


and Peabody College 
In addition to courses listed there will also 
be a course for clinical audiologists. 


Texas 
East Texas State Teachers College 

In addition to the courses listed there will 
also be courses in psychology of exceptional 
children, and mental testing. 

University of Houston 

A course in foundations of hearing will be 

available for audiometer technicians, but no 


courses in audiometry will be offered. <A 





children and adults under supervision. 
Courses offered in Speech Science 


Quarter (June 18-August 30) 


First Term (June 18-July 24) 
Speech Disorders and Pathology 
Lip Reading 


Second Term (July 25-August 30) 
Lip Reading Clinic 
The Pre-School Deaf Child 
Speech Pathology I 


State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


State University, Columbus, Ohio. 





Tae Oearo State UNIVERSITY 


Speech and Hearing Clinic 
SUMMER 1957 


A well-rounded academic and clinical program will be offered in Speech and Hearing 
Therapy. There will be many opportunities for observation of testing and therapy in both 
speech and hearing as well as ample opportunity for active participation in therapy with 


(Phonetics, Speech Correction and Hearing 
Therapy and Education for the Deaf), Summer 1957, are: 


Special Problems in Speech and Hearing 

Audiometry: Principles and Practices 

Clinical Principles in Speech Correction 

Clinical Practice in Speech Correction 

Advanced Clinical Practice in Speech Lip Reading, or Instruction of the Deaf 
The Speech Manifestations of Facial, Maxillary, and Laryngeal Disturbance. 


Hearing Conservation and Pathology 


For information concerning enrollment, write the Office of the Examiner, The Ohio 


For details concerning assistantships, scholarships or for graduate enrollment during 
the year, write Professor W. Hayes Yeager, Chairman, Department of Speech, The Ohio 
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survey course in teaching exceptional children will be given in special education and child 
| will be given. development. 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College 
In addition to the courses listed, the follow- 
ing will be given: Problems and methods in In addition to courses checked, graduate 
| auditory testing (first session); teaching courses will be offered in speech pathology. 
language to persons with hearing deficits, 
taught by Dr. Miriam Pauls, Hearing and 
Speech Center, Johns Hopkins Hospital (sec- \ workshop in the education of deaf chil- 
ond session); practice teaching and therapy dren will be offered by the university at the 
with deaf children, supervised by Mary K. Wisconsin State School for the Deaf, Delavan, 
Van Wyk, director, Sunshine Cottage, San from June 24 to August 2. This will be an 


Marquette University 


University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 





} 
| Antonio (second session). The second session individual and group study approach to the 
will be a six-week workshop, and a selected teacher’s problems with deaf children. 
\ group of deaf children and their mothers will Prerequisites are advanced undergraduate or 
be accepted for enrollment. graduate standing, with consent of the work- 
- shop director. 6 credits. 
Washington 
University of Washington Additional Listings 
In addition to courses checked, a program Although the information was received too 
will be offered in speech and hearing re- late to be given in detail or included in the 
\ habilitation. charts, the following colleges and universities 
Hy : bo: are offering summer courses in the field of 
\ West Virginia speech and hearing: 
| West Virginia University Northern Illinois State College, DeKalb. 
Supervised clinical practice will also be Illinois State Normal University, Normal. 
offered in connection with the university’s Michigan State University, East Lansing. - 
summer program. Teachers College, Columbia Il niversity, 525 
I Wj : W. 120th St., New York 27. 
; y eCORSETS . Ohio University, Athens. 
University of Wisconsin, Madison University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
In addition to categories checked, courses Southern Methodist Univ., Dallas, Texas. 
. . . 
: The Sixteenth Summer Program in Audiology 
at 
June 25-August 3 for Six-week Session 
June 25-August 17 for Eight-week Session 
@ A diversified offering of courses allowing you to concentrate on: 
EDUCATIONAL ProcEDURES FOR DEAF CHILDREN 
DEVELOPMENT AND DisorpERS OF LANGUAGE 
PsYCHOLOGICAL EVALUATION AND ADJUSTMENT 
MetnHops oF Testinc Aupitory CAPACITIES 
REHABILITATIVE PROCEDURES FOR ADULTS 
MANAGEMENT OF MuLTIPLE HAnNpICcAPs 
TECHNIQUES OF HEARING CONSERVATION 
SpeciaL CiinicaL TECHNIQUES IN CLINICAL AUDIOLOGY 
@ Course sequence and audiological practicum are adapted for either 
x a summer of special study or to the several degree programs available 
at Northwestern University. 
@ For further information, write to: 
RAYMOND CARHART, PROFESSOR OF AUDIOLOGY 
NorTHWESTERN UNiversity, EvANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


OFFERS A CO-SPONSORED PROGRAM 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
AND THE 
SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND DRAMATIC ARTS 
IN 


AUDIOLOGY AND SPEECH PATHOLOGY 


SUMMER SESSION, 1957 


Summer Residence School for Children with Hearing and Speech Im- 
pairments 

Introduction to Hearing and Speech Disorders 

Hearing Aids and Auditory Training 

Teaching Speech to the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing 

Education and Development of Children with Impaired Hearing (Theory) 
Education and Development of Children with Impaired Hearing (Practice) 
Articulation and Voice Disorders 

Stuttering and Allied Disorders 

Speech and Language Problems of Cerebral Palsy 

Clinical Methods and Practice in Hearing and Speech Therapy 


Course offerings in all other areas of education of exceptional children 


For detailed information regarding courses, housing, tuition, and related 
matters, write 
Dr. Louis M. DiCarlo 


School of Education, Syracuse University 
___. Special Education Building, 805 South Crouse Avenue, Syracuse 10, New York 
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Department of 


SPEECH and 
DRAMATIC ARTS 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


offers courses 
in the Summer Sessions in Speech 


Correction and Audiology 





COURSES AVAILABLE: 


Phonetics 


Disabilities of Speech 


Speech and Hearing 


Organic Disorders of Speech 


General Semantics 


@ Clinical Practice in Speech 
Correction 











All courses offered in the regular 
Temple University Summer Sessions 
for 1957. 
SESSIONS: 
July 1 through August 9 


REGISTRATION: 
June 28 and 29 


+ 


For further information write, Dept. of Speech 
and Dramatic Arts, Temple University, 


Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 


Place your orders now for 
textbooks for special 
Summer Courses 
in 
Speech and Hearing 


Carefully selected materials avail- 
able on: 


\ UDIOMETRY 
AupiTorY TRAINING 
LIPREADING 
LANGUAGE 

SPEECH 


Write for Book and Pamphlet 
Lists NOW. 


* *% % * * 
Recommended for reference read- 
ing: 

THE MECHANISM OF SPEECH BY 


Alexander Graham Bell $2.62 


ENGLISH VISIBLE SPEECH IN 
TWELVE LESSONS BY 
Alexander Melville Bell $1.12 


SPEECH AND THE DEAF CHILD 
by Irene R. and A. W. G. 


Ewing $5. 


wn 
—_ 
bo 


HEARING AND DEAFNESS: A 
GuIDE FOR LAYMEN, BY 


Hallowell Davis, M.D. $5.62 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH ST., N.W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 

















A ental 





ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES 
TEACHERS OF LIPREADING 


HEARING SOCIETIES 


Baltimore 1 (Maryland) 
928 N. Charles Street 


Boston 15 (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Ave. 


Chicago 2 (Tlinois) 
30 W. Washington St. 


Cincinnati (19) Ohio 
3006 Vernon PI. 


Cleveland 6 (Ohio) 
11,206 Euclid Avenue 


Columbus 15 (Ohio) 
209 S. High St., 3rd Floor 


Dayton 3 (Ohio) 
1400 East Third St. 


Denver 5 (Colorado) 
1556 Emerson Street 


Detroit 1 (Michigan) | 
Room 250, 4464 Cass 


Hartford 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 200, 252 Asylum St. 


Indianapolis 4 (Indiana) 
615 N. Alabama St., Room 


Jersey City 2 (New Jersey) 
194 Sip Avenue 


Kansas City 11 (Missouri) 
115 East Armour 


Lynn (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 


Milwaukee 3 (Wisconsin) 
322 W. Wisconsin Ave., 
Suite 601 


Minneapolis 3 (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 


Nashville 4 (Tennessee) 
120 Twenty-first Ave., S. 


Paterson 1 (New Jersey) 
7 Church St. 


Philadelphia 3 (Pa.) 
2019 Spruce Street 


Pittsburgh 22 (Pa.) 
Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & 
Wood 


Saint Louis 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 


Saint Paul 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott - on - Robert 
ldg. 


San Francisco 15 (Calif.) 
Suite 38, 2015 Steiner St. 


Springfield 3 (Mass.) 
1694 Main Street 


Toledo 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 


Washington 9 (D. C.) 


1934 Calvert St., N. W. 
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District of Columbia 


Washington 


Miss Frances H. DOWNES 
2311 Conn. Ave., N. W., Zone 8 


Phone: North 7-1874 
Mrs. EpNA K. MONSEES 
1911 R St., N. W., Zone 9 
Phone: Du. 7-1700 
Plorida 
Winter Park 
Mrs. RAYMOND F. PoTTerR 
567 Osceola Ave 
Georgia 
Rome 
Miss ELIZABETH KNOWLES 
$05 East 4th Ave., Box 333 
Phone: 3357 
Illinois 
Chicago 
Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
Rm. 1026-220 So. State St., 
Zone 4 
Phone: Harrison 7-1114 
Kansas 


Wichita 16 


Miss LENNA BRYANT 
$017 East Gilbert 
Phone: 6-5356 


Massachusetts 
Boston 
Miss Enip S. LOFCHIE 
419 Boylston St., Zone 16, Rm. 
709 
Phone: Ke. 6-3406 


Miss ANNA L. 
175 Dartmouth 


STAPLES 


Street, Zone 16 


, New York 


Brooklyn (1) 

Mrs. KATHRYN ALLING ORDMAN 

24 Monroe Place 

Phone: UL 2-0416 

New York 

} Mrs. PHorspe R. Murray 

| $42 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Washington, Long Island 


DUNN 


Port 
Miss MARGARET 
Falaise Estate 
Phone: POrt Washington 7-5364 
Syracuse 
Mrs. AMELIA PERLMUTTER GORN 
521 Catherine St., Zone 3 

74 


— 


Phone: 72-11 


North Carolina 
Greensboro 
Miss NELLIE G. WHEELER 
201 S. Mendenhall Street 
Winston-Salem 7 


Mrs. W. A. BupLOoNG 
2046 Queen Street 


Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 18 
Mrs. IRENE F. AUusTIN 
8101 N. Crittenden Street 
Tutor of children and adults 
Certified teacher of the deaf 


CANADA 


Nova Scotia 
Halifax 


Mrs. WINNIE Woop WHITTIER 
95 Windsor Street 


Phone: 5-17 


Quebec 
Montreal 
Miss MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
51 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 





1537 35th St., N.W. 





STORIES AND GAMES 


For Easy Lipreading Practice 
BY ROSE V. FEILBACH 
Contains 100 interesting anecdotes and exercises, planned 


for use with both older children and adults. Includes games, 
quizzes, pupil readings, true stories and legends. 


$2.50 


(plus 12c for mailing) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


Paper. 


Washington 7, D.C. 
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The Parents Talk It Over 
With Harriet Montague 


A Correspondence Course 
“Graduate” 


Susan is nine and a half years old. Her 
parents used the Tracy Correspondence 
Course in 1950. She has some hearing 
and wears an aid, 

Susan now attends a public school 
with classes for the hard of hearing and 
the deaf. The last hearing test showed 
that she has 30db hearing. Her speech 
is improving, and her voice has good 
tone and expression. She is repeating 
the third grade this year. She could 
have into the fourth, but her 
speech is not too good and her math 
isn’t all it should be. We decided a 
repeat would not hurt her and would 
make her a strong fourth grader next 
year. She reads and really understands 
what she reads. We bought her a 
Curtis-Walters Golden Dictionary and 
she looks up her spelling words. We 
also look up and discuss new words. 
She is surrounded by books and loves 
them. I try with all my might and hard 
won patience to take time to explain 
and to find pictures to illustrate what 
I cannot explain. Believe me, it pays 
off. 

I now understand what you meant 
when you said, in the Correspondence 
Course: “In time, your child will begin 
to give back what you have poured in.” 
How we rejoice over every word Susan 
gives back! We nearly burst with pride 
when Susan said grace before my 
grandmother’s eighty-first birthday din- 
ner. About six months ago, when Susan 
was bathing, she called out from the 
bathroom in a clear good tone: “Mamma. 
help me. I can’t pull it out.” It was the 
plug of the bathtub. Her father and I 
both ran in and we let her know how 
pleased we were that she had spoken 


gone 
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so plainly. We have found that her 
spontaneous speech is much _ plainer 
than her reading. She is prone to slip 
and slur over words she cannot say 
plainly. I make a mental note of these 
words and we work on them later. We 
have found that if we correct her on 
the spot she soon tires of reading. It 
amazes me how much she comprehends 
of what she reads. 

We talk, talk, talk to her; she 
chatters back; and she surely can ex- 
press herself. Our use of books and 
pictures works both ways. If Susan can’t 
make us understand, she flies for a 
book, looks up the word or a picture, 
and all is well. Many times I have 
thought of and been helped by that 
statement in one of the lessons of your 
course: “If you think you are frustrated, 
consider the child’s frustration.” This 
has worked as a sort of governor for 
our tempers. 

On our way to school this morning 
we talked about some of Susan’s spell- 
ing words, “post” and “pole.” We found 
several posts and lots of poles, we also 
saw a lean dog. (Lean was another 
word in her spelling lesson.) So it goes 
—helping, teaching, learning and hav- 
ing fun as we go. 

Susan is fortunate to have a teacher 
who is alive and outgoing. She makes 
the children see, feel and enjoy life and 
themselves. In Susan’s class there are 
nine children, the first grade to the 
third. Some are deafer than others: 
some have more speech than others: 
but they are all happy. well-adjusted 
children. 

We went to the class Christmas party. 
The children had baked their own 
cookies, made their own hats and party 
favors, and helped rehearse the pro- 
gram. They were a riot when the party 
began. The only time they were quiet 
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e Day and residential 


e Oral 
e Pre-school through ninth grade 


e Group and individual hearing aids 
used with all children 


e Complete testing facilities 


e Enrolled at any level from 2 ye 
up 


e Preparation for hearing high schools 
e Parent Education program 


e Teacher training program in con- 
junction with Trinity University 


For further information, write 


Miss Mary K. Van Wyk, Director 


SUNSHINE COTTAGE 
103 Tuleta Drive 


San Antonio, Texas 
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was when they were eating. They all 
came up to speak to me. 

Susan rides her bicycle like the wind; 
she has a wonderful sense of balance. 
She also has a good sense of humor and 
laughs at her own mistakes. She helps 
around the house, sets the table, empties 
the trash, picks up her own room and 
cooks a little. 

The main thing we have to watch out 
now is our own tendency to be over- 
protective. 

Mrs. W. L. K., CALIF. 
DEAR Mrs. K: 

Thank you for your good letter. Yes, 
your hard won patience has now begun 
to bear good fruit and Susan is giving 
back what you poured out for her so 
faithfully through the years. I am glad 
she likes to read, and that you help her 
all the time with the language she does 
not understand. I was interested in your 
work on “pole” and “post,”’ and won- 
dered if you ever came up against 
“poll.” There are so many different 
meanings for “poll” that I wonder how 
a deaf child ever learns them all. 

I worked some years in a schoo] for 
the deaf, and recall that once when | 
was looking up something in the en- 
cyclopedia, one of the older girls came 
along and said, “Can you read that?” 
“Why yes,” I answered, “I can read 
that.” She made the immemorial gesture 
deaf children make for “difficult,” draw- 
ing her forefinger across her forehead 
to indicate sweat and said: “Never 
could I read that.” Deaf children have 
to be helped constantly through the 
years to acquire vocabulary. and the 
work never stops. I think they would 
have better vocabularies if they were 
encouraged as you encourage Susan. 


A Hard of Hearing Girl in 
New Zealand 


Elizabeth is four and a half years old. 
She had normal hearing until the age of 
20 months, when an attack of measles 
left her partially deaf. The only speech 
she retained comprised babbling sounds, 
“da-da, mum-mum, bubba.” She gave 
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no response to speech sounds until, when 
she was four, her parents began working 
with an amplifier constructed by her 
father. 

We still do not know what degree of 
hearing Elizabeth has retained, although 
we have been told she has some hearing 
in her right ear but none in the left. 
She was given a wearable hearing aid 
which seemed to help her quite a bit. 
We made inquiries about amplifiers— 
I believe you call them table aids—and 
were told there was nothing commer- 
cially available. As my husband’s hobby 
used to be radio, he bought the parts 
and has made an amplifier. It has ear- 
phones and a microphone. It is a three 
valve gramophone amplifier, 414 watts, 
adapted for use with earphones. Eliza- 
beth liked it from the first and prefers 
it to the hearing aid. 

It is now six months since we started 
working with Elizabeth’s hearing. As 
I wrote you, before we began, she could 
only babble and said no understandable 
words. It has been a long, slow struggle. 
practically a matter of teaching her one 
word at a time, but she is eager to learn, 
and we feel now that we are getting on 
top of our problem. We are looking 
forward to new hearing tests to know 
just how much hearing she has. 

Her pronunciation of words is often 
faulty but it is steadily improving. Bottle 
is still “bokle,” although if we remind 
her she says the “t.” It is hard for her 
to get the “t” in tomato, although she 
says top correctly. Her “r’s” are often 
“w’s.” “H” was very difficult for her to 
get, but we played a game of an old 
man panting up a hill until he reached 
the house at the top, and now she says 
“house”’ very clearly. 

When we first began using the hear- 
ing aid for speech work we spent just 
a few minutes each day, whenever she 
seemed interested. We have incressed 
the time, until I now spend at least an 
hour each day with her on speech and 
language. Her daddy spends extra time 
in thesevenings. I do the more formal 
teaching and he does the “listening” 
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EUROPE IN 1957 


INTERNATIONAL GAMES 
FOR THE DEAF 
MILAN, ITALY 
August 25-31, 1957 
via Sabena Airlines 
5 weeks in 8 countries, with 
interpreter for deaf and hard-of-hearing 


: $850 


For information, Write to 


REUBEN 1. ALTIZER 
1625 Colonial Terrace, Arlington 9, Virginia 








Concerning the Heredity 
of Deafness 


CLARKE SCHOOL STUDIES 
* 

studies include 
and data 

163 pages. 

$1.50 


(plus 12c for mailing) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th St., N.W. Washington 7, D.C. 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE I. For small hard of hearing chil- 
dren up to 8 years of age. The plan con- 
sists of the building up of a carefully 
adapted vocabulary by means of ovjects, 
pictures, actions, ete., and gradually en- 
larging until very simple sentences and 
play exercises are within the child’s 
range ae $2.50 

LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE II. For children from about 8 to 
10 years of age. Graded and progressive, 
leading the child forward step by step 
along correct lines into practical lipread- 
ing. é $3.00 

LIPREADING FOR JUNIOR GRADE 
III, 1947 revised edition. This book rep- 
resents the beginning of formal lipreading 
instruction. In addition to lessons and 
stories the book contains a large Practice 
Section of highest quality material, for 
use in adult as well as junior classes. $4.00 

COMBINATION PRICE 
Books I, If, and II, mimeographed, $8.50 
plus parcel post. 
Order from 
CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
119 Eighth Ave., Apt. C-162 
Seattle 4, Wash. 


pedigree charts, 
about relatives of 
Paper cover. 


These 
audiograms 
deaf pupils. 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


announces the opening of its 
Summer Residence School, from 
June 30 to August 10, 1957. 


THE SCHOOL IS FOR 


—hard of hearing and deaf children 
They are provided with a rehabilitation 
program including auditory training, 
lipreading, speech and language ac- 
tivities, and, where desirable, the se- 
lection and evaluation of hearing aids. 


—children with articulatory difficulties. 
These children are given training to 
correct distorted, substituted and 


omitted sounds. 

—children who stutter. Their training 
helps them speak with less effort and 
strain, and aids them in making the 
necessary emotional adjustments to 
ward speech experiences. 

—children with cleft-palate speech. In 
struction is given to improve their 
voice quality, and to make their pro 
nuneiation more distinct and _ intelli 
gible. 


COST OF THE SCHOOL 


for the full term is $375.00 per child. 
This amount includes instruction, test 
ing and continuous diagnosis, health 
services, recreation, supervision, and 
board and room. Bed linen and blan 
kets are furnished by the School. Tow 
els, clothing and personal laundry are 
provided by the child. Spending money 
should be limited to $10.00 for the 
entire period. It should cover all inci 
dental expenses and is supervised by 
the Staff in the interest of health and 
general morale. 


FOR INFORMATION, WRITE TO 
DR. LOUIS M. DI CARLO, Executive Director 
Syracuse University 
GORDON D. HOOPLE Hearing and Speech Center 
805 South Crouse Avenue 





Syracuse 10, New York 
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games. She now knows when she must 
try to learn something, and when she 
can listen and play, too. 

She had never heard a cat purr until 
recently. Her daddy holds the micro- 
phone close to the kitten and Elizabeth 
squeals with delight. She can now 
imitate the sound and has learned many 
new ones—her teddy growling, her doll 
crying, the noise made by a little push- 
and-go car. She loves to hear an electric 
train her father had as a boy. We were 
very surprised ourselves when we lis- 
tened with her earphones, as it really 
sounds like a train. She can operate the 
switches herself. We introduce as many 
sounds as possible, and she loves the 
sessions with her daddy. 

I have found we have to teach the 
meanings of words along with the pro- 
nunciation. I have been cutting out pic- 
tures of common articles and mounting 
each on a separate piece of cardboard. 
Elizabeth puts on the earphones. We 
hold the pictures directly under our 
chins so that she can watch our lips as 
we repeat the different words over and 
over. She soon begins to repeat them 
after us. After we had worked for two 
weeks Elizabeth could lipread and say 
over fifty words. Of course we had been 
talking to her a good deal before we 
had the amplifier, and she could lipread 
a number of words, but this was the he- 
ginning of speech. As the weeks passed. 
we added more pictures and more words. 
By the time she could say and recognize 
100 words we started putting our pic- 
tures into books and arranging them in 
order. Everything that started with the 
letter B or had B in it, we put together: 
then words with P; then words with S. 

She enjoyed this game very much, 
and was soon saying, “Good girl! That’s 
right!” after us. Now when we pick up 
a book, she wants to name the objects 
in the pictures and if she doesn’t know 
the names she wants to be told. From 
general pictures we went on to naming 
the things we eat: sugar, salt, cheese, 
biscuits, bacon, bread, exg—loeking at 
pictures, going to the cupboard and 
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finding the food, tasting it, and then 
naming it! 

We have built up a large collection 
of pictures illustrating words with S 
sounds at the beginning, middle and end. 
We work on S every day. She doesn’t 
hear the S without her amplifier. We 
have found that the amplifier gives her 
a range of sound that the hearing aid 
would not cover. The amplifier has 
made her much more aware of the 
sounds of speech. 

As she helps me about the house | 
name the things we work with, and she 
knows bed, pillow, cushion, sheet and 
blanket. She can name all the domestic 
animals and can imitate the sounds they 
make. She knows the parts of the body: 
arm, thumb, elbow, finger, etc. She can 
name persons: Mummy, Daddy (which 
she still sometimes pronounces “Gaggy,” 
Bubby, Anne, girl, boy, man, lady. 

After building up a large vocabulary 
of single words, I have started teaching 
phrases like, Please give me; here is; 
this is; come here; go to; give Daddy; 
give Anne; show me; take this. We learn 
these phrases through performing the 
actions, Now she can follow simple com- 
mands: Wash your hands; set the table; 
bring me the broom; go and tell Daddy 
to come to lunch. We learned some 
verb forms: Daddy is walking; Anne is 
walking. From pictures, we learned run- 
ning, swimming, jumping, washing, wip- 
ing, drying, cleaning, sweeping. 

We learned through practice to use 
in and on. “Put the toys in the box; put 
the dog in the kennel; put the cushions 
on the chair; put the red car on the 
table; let’s put the car in the garage. 
There is a man on a horse; there is a 
lady in a car.” It took several weeks to 
achieve the word and. Two weeks ago, 
Elizabeth said her first sentence un- 
aided: “Daddy, look at the ducks swim- 
ming in the water.” 

She learned to count up to five and 
now we add another number whenever 
she seems able to grasp the previous 
numbers. We count all sorts of things. 
We use the names of the colors, and she 
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HEARING AID CONSULTATION 
AURAL REHABILITATION 


MARGUERITE V. EVERSDEN 
1918 SPRUCE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 


Consultation By Appointmsnt Phore: Kingsley 5-0499 








STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
For the Deaf 
By Edith Fitzgerald 
$3.00—Plus 12 cents for mailing 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W., Wash. 7, D. C. 








Reprinted Articles 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO PARENTS 
OF HARD OF HEARING CHILDREN: 
Hearing and the Public Health Nurse 
Children Must Hear as Soon as Possible 
Learning to Hear at Nursery School 
Principles of Auditory Training 
Junior Has a Hearing Loss 
Letter to Parents 
Psychological Orientation of the Child 
with a Hearing Loss 


Also many other important pamphlets at 10¢ 
each 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY 
1800 H St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 








Children’s Auditory Test 
By Edna K. Monsees 


A new recording for testing hearing of 
young children. 
Side I—Toys Side ||—Numbers 


78 rpm., 12-inch record at constant intensity. 
Full instructions included. 
$6.00, plus 25¢ for mailing 
Order from 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH ST., N.W., WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 








LANGUAGE STORIES and DRILLS 


BOOKS I, II, III, and IV 


by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones 
and M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $2.00 
Teachers’ Manuals I, II, III, and IV. 
Price per copy 85c Postage not included. 
Send orders to 


CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
13 Myrtle St., Brattleboro, Vermont 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE 
FOR THE DEAF 
Founded by 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein 

ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
—Day and Residential—Preschool 


to High School 


SPEECH CORRECTION —Ci: 


for Chil lren witn A\ ha d and 
other defects of speech 
Moc nito 
rn coats nd CLINICS 
hearing SF nt eafne 25S [ 
hearing asses 
vention, auditory training, lipre 
ng, speech defects, including apha- 
sia, cleft palate, laryngectomy 
stuttering, articulatory defect 
voice isorders children and 


TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated 
with Washington University—leads 
and M.A. degrees and Ph.D 
degree 


portunities for practice 


yh 


ee Aa 
outstanding of 


research 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 
IN SPEECH AND HEARING 

S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D., 

Director 


Helen S. Lane, Ph.D., 
Principal 


For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
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can lipread and say red, blue, yellow, 
green, brown, white. 

Elizabeth is just out of the hospital 
after having an operation on her right 
eye, which tended to turn in. The Sis- 
ters told us they had no trouble under- 
standing her limited speech, and we 
have noticed a big improvement in her 
talking since she came home. For over 
18 months she had one eye covered al- 
most constantly, which meant that the 
eye with the tendency to turn was doing 
all the work. This made her tired and 
at times annoyed, when she couldn’t 
manage to do what she was attempting. 
She seems happier than she was, and 
more cooperative. 

[ have started to teach her to read 
words and numbers. I began with pic- 
tures having one each of certain objects, 
animals, or people: one car, one bird, 
one girl. We put each picture on a sepa- 
rate page, the picture at the top, a big 
figure one cut out of red paper pasted 
at the bottom of the page, and the 
printed word one, the letters cut out of 
blue paper. I also had a big figure one, 
a house number, and a flash card with 
the word one on it. We looked at these. 
matched the house number with the red 
paper one, and the flash card one with 
the printed word one. We made a game 
of talking about each object and using 
the word “one” before it. We will go 
through the numbers up to six in the 
same way. 

Another day, we worked on the ar- 
ticle “an.” An apple, an arm, an axe. 
She had been saying “a” with all nouns 
and | Jet it go, but now she is learning 
the proper use of each article. 

We worked on “up” and “down,” 
using a little stairway I made out of 
balsa wood, and a slide made of card- 
board. We had a boy doll and a girl 
doll, and they were made to go up the 
steps, counting from one to six. When 
we got to the top, dolly went down a 
pasteboard slide. We made a see-saw, 
too, for more practice in up and down. 

It is our hope that we can teach Eliza- 
beth to speak, to understand speech, and 
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to develop sufficient vocabulary so she 
can attend public school. 
Mrs. L. K. C.. New ZEALAND 
I doubt that you have any realization 
of to how much you have accomplished 
with your daughter, and how remark- 
able your achievement has been. Eliza- 
beth is not really a deaf child; she is 
in the hard of hearing group. But she 
does not hear well enough to recognize 
and imitate speech sounds made at the 
usual conversational distance of six or 
eight feet. If you had not worked with 
her steadily—bringing sound within her 
hearing range by means of the amplifier. 
repeating words over and over and illus- 
trating them—she would still be a deaf 
child unable to say one word and with 
a verv limited knowledge of the mean- 
ing of words. You have done an im- 
pressive piece of work and I take off my 
hat to your patience and your ingenuity. 
You and your husband have both 
worked with Elizabeth; you have studied 
her problem and have dealt with it sur- 
prisingly well. 


BETTER SCHOOLS 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
are completely equipped 
with WARREN 
GATED COMPRESSION* 
AUDITORY TRAINING 
UNITS 


Speech correctionists agree that WARREN GATED 
COMPRESSION is changing the entire concept of 
aural training. Unlike standard amplifiers which 
produce raspy, nerve irritating sounds when over- 
loaded, these units can cause NO DISTORTION 
Learning proceeds at an accelerated rate when the 
student is freed of painful “blasting”. The smooth, 
even flow of sound from a GATED COMPRESSION 
AMPLIFIER 
fatigue. 


invites confidence — eliminates student 


* Patent No. 2-659-777 


arren, Inc. 


Jay L. 


Medical Electronics Designed for Better Hearing 


1247-49 W. BELMONT AVE. « CHICAGC( 
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I am not at all surprised when you 
say you have no behavior problems with 
Elizabeth. You have kept her so busy 
that she has kept out of mischief. 

You are right in your theory that it 
is better to teach Elizabeth new words 
in their correct association than to teach 
her a few words spoken perfectly. Just 
now, language is more important than 
articulation. The natural use of words 
and phrases in spoken conversation is 
more important than enunciation. 





THE MECHANISM OF SPEECH 
by Alexander Graham Bell 


Lectures delivered at the First Summer 
Meeting of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 


Deaf. Also includes a paper on vowel 
theories. 8th Edition 1916. 129 pages. 
Cloth. 


$2.50 
(plus 12¢ for mailing) 
The Volta Bureau 
1537 35th Street, N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 














WARREN MODEL T-2 


Custom Built Professional Model 


With WARREN GATED COMPRESSION AMPLIFICA- 
TION the student works under the most favorable 
conditions because all elements of sound remain in 
their proper relationship. Interest, understanding 
and interpretation become keener. The entire teach- 
ing process becomes easier. 
WARREN GATED COMPRESSION AUDITORY TRAIN- 
ING UNITS are made in three models with a range 
of capacities of one to twenty students. 
Write for illustrated brochures on 
MULTIPHASE the complete line of WARREN 
GATED COMPRESSION AUDITORY 
TRAINING UNITS AND ACCES- 


EQUIPMENT SORIES. 














ORTHOVOX 






at mobile unit using hearing aid receivers 
which will operate with either ear molds or 
Kenfre Head Bands. 





KENFRE HEAD BAND A late, highly 
advanced development in the use of hear- 
ing aid receivers witb group hearing 
aids. Complete band weighs less than 4 
ounces with receivers and cords attached. 
Bands, after adjustment, will not change 
position by any movement of the head. 
Less feed-back than with any other type 
earphone. A truly great improvement in 
the production of head bands holding 
two receivers. The very youngest will 
wear them for a long period of time 
without showing fatigue. 


KENFRE HEADSET arrangement wil! 
stand up under the hardest use. After once 
being worn by the pupil, they seem to be 
preferred even by the very young. 


KENFRE HEAD BANDS, complete with 
receivers, cords, plugs and control boxes 
can be purchased separately. 


Write the Kenfre Mfg. Co., 903 Maxwell Ave., 
Grand Rapids 6, Michigan, for full details. 


High quality group training unit merchants since 1935. 








KENFRE MFG.(20. 





903 Maxwell Ave.,S.E., Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 








NEWs 


Summer Course in Teaching 
A phasics 


Central Institute for the Deaf an- 
nounces a summer course in the assess- 
ment and teaching of aphasic children 
from June 24 to August 2, 1957. The 
course will be devoted to the technique 
used at Central Institute for the teaching 
of speech and language to aphasic chil- 
dren and to children with severe lin- 
guistic deficiencies not primarily the re- 
sult of hearing loss or mental retarda- 
tion. There will be lectures, demonstra- 
tions and opportunities to observe and 
participate in the assessment and teach- 
ing of children at the Institute. 

Enrollment will be limited to those 
approved by the instructors. Applica- 
tions are encouraged from teachers of 
exceptional children, particularly teach- 
ers of the deaf and hard of hearing, 
teachers of the physically handicapped, 
teachers of the mentally retarded and 
speech therapists. 

For further information address cor- 
respondence to Dr. Frank R. Kleffner, 
Central Institute for the Deaf. St. Louis, 


Mo. 
Fellowship Established 


The Danforth Foundation, St. Louis, 
has granted an endowment for a fellow- 
ship at Central Institute for the Deaf, 
St. Louis, to be given to a student study- 
ing to become a teacher of the deaf or 
to engage in research in the field of 
hearing and speech. The fellowship is 
granted for a two-year period at the rate 
of $500 per year. 


William J. McClure Named Head 


of Indiana School 


William J. McClure, superintendent 
of the Tennessee School for the Deaf at 
Knoxville, has been named superintend- 
ent of the Indiana School for the Deaf, 
Indianapolis. He replaces Dr. Jackson 
\. Raney who retired in November after 
21 years as superintendent of the school. 
Although Mr. McClure’s appointment 
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NOTES 


at the Indiana School was effective on 
January 28, he will continue to serve as 
head of the Tennessee School until the 
end of the school year. 


Harry V. Workman Dies 


Mr. Harry V. Workman, eastern man- 
ager for Jay L. Warren, Inc., died at 
his home in Akron, Ohio on January 7. 
He was well-known in many schools and 
institutions for the deaf in the eastern 
states. His widow, Mrs. Lucille K. 
Workman, is director of special educa- 
tion in the Akron public schools. 


Deaf Man Receives Doctorate 


Dr. R. Bruce Gabbard, a research as- 
sociate in the Ben May Laboratories for 
Cancer Research at the University of 
Chicago, recently received his doctorate 
in pharmaceutical chemistry from the 
University of Wisconsin. Dr. Gabbard, 
who was born deaf, attended Central 
Institute for the Deaf in St. Louis. Later 
he attended Texas A and M College and 
graduated cum laude from the Univer- 
sity of Texas with a B.S. in pharmacy. 
He received his masters degree from the 
University of Wisconsin in 1954. 


Mrs. Covell Honored 


Mrs. Mary Pallay Covell, of New York 
City, was recently awarded the Sigma 
Sigma Sigma Emily Gates plaque in 
recognition of her work in the education 
of deaf children over the past eleven 
years. Mrs. Covell is a teacher at the 
Lexington School for the Deaf. 


White House Visit 


Young Mary Donovan, a 13-year-old 
student at St. Joseph’s Institute for the 
Deaf, University City, Mo., had the 
thrilling experience of a 15-minute visit 
with Mrs. Eisenhower recently while on 
a trip to Washington, D. C. Mary and 
her mother, Mrs. Jerome Donovan, were 
accompanied to the White House by 
three sisters from the school. The group 
took greetings from the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf. 
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This is a special telephone for those with 
impaired hearing....It has a built-in ampli- 
fier, controlled by the little button you 

see here. You can adjust the volume 

so that the telephone voices 

can be easily heard. 











If you believe this special 

telephone might help 

you, call or visit the 
nearest business office 
of your Bell telephone 
company. They will be 
glad to assist you. 








IRENE R. aNd A. W. G. Ewine 

An important book for teachers of 
the deaf, teachers in training, and 
parents. 

Step-by-step discussion of the train- 
ing and teaching of deaf children of 
all ages. 

Includes a history of the teaching 
of speech to the deaf throughout the 
centuries. 

“No teacher of speech can afford 


not to own a copy.”—C. V. Hudgins. 


$5.00 


(plus 12c for mailing) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH ST., N.W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D.C. 
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Sister Anna Rose, principal of St. 
Joseph’s, Sister Nathanael Joseph and 
Sister Dorothea Marie told Mrs. Eisen- 
hower about the school and their work 
with deaf children. 

Captain Jerome F. Donovan, Mary’s 
father, is a member of the Association’s 
Board of Directors. Sister Anna Rose 
was elected to the Board in January to 
complete the unexpired term of the late 


Dr. Edward M. Twitmyer. 


Scholarship Information 


A number of scholarships are now 
available in California from the Case- 
Miller Memorial Scholarship Fund. The 
awards are usually sufficient to cover 
tuition costs in approved teacher train- 
ing colleges for courses satisfying the 
requirements of the State Department 
of Education for teaching hard of hear- 
ing children in California schools. 

Experienced teachers, interested in 
special education to prepare for teach- 
ing in Southern California, may apply 
for the scholarships regardless of 
present residence. Application blanks 
and personal data forms may be ob- 


tained from Mrs. Mary Rogers Miller, 
3643 Emily St., San Pedro, Calif. 


Free and Inexpensive 
Publications Available 

On Pathological Pitch Perception, by 
K. Schubert, the fifth in the Beltone 
Translation Series, has been published 
recently. It, as well as the previous 
translations in the series of foreign 
language studies on hearing, is avail- 
able without charge to qualified pro- 
fessional people. They may be obtained 
from the Beltone Institute for Hearing 
Research, 2600 W. 36th St., Chicago 32, 
Illinois. 


How to Help the Hard of Hearing 
Child in Your Classroom, is a new 25¢ 
booklet published by the New York 
League for the Hard of Hearing, 480 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


The Deaf-Blind Child, by Dr. Helmer 
R. Myklebust, is a study of the diagnosis 
and training of the dual handicapped 
child. It is a recent publication of the 
Perkins School for the Blind, Water- 
town 72, Mass., available for 50¢. 


Here’sa superior therapeutic aid 





mats! 


of Physical Medicine. 
GENTLE YET FIRM SUPPORT 


WARREN THERAPEUTIC EXERCISE MATS have a thick core of POLY- 
This new "miracle material" gives soft, 
yet heavier portions of the body 
do not sag into the mat, thus defeating its therapeutic value. 


URETHANE FOAM. 
support to tender areas of the patient; 


SMOOTH BOARD EFFECT 


The specially developed covering of durable fabric backed plastic is 
perfectly smooth, with NO TUFTS - NO HARD KNOTTED SEAMS - NO 


DEPRESSIONS to impede movement of the limbs. 


WARREN THERAPEUTIC EXERCISE MATS weigh only a few pounds - 
They are fireproof and 


are easily picked up and carried by one person. 
HIGHLY RESISTANT to moth, mold and mildew 


Available in 4° x 7, 4° x 10' sizes or CUSTOM MADE TO ORDER.... 


any size. 
WRITE FOR NEW DESCRIPTIVE BROCHURE 
ASK ABOUT THE COMPLETE WARREN LINE OF 
THERAPEUTIC FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT 
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This new WARREN product is not to be confused with conventional gym 
They are designed expressly with Physical Therapy in mind and 
fulfill every requirement demanded by Physical Therapists and Doctors 





gentle 


Jay m\t arren, Inc 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


$1.00 per line for one 
Mini- 


Rates for general ads: 
nsettion; 75c per line for three insertions. 
mum three lines. 

Rates for positions ads: Subscriber, 25 words, 
$1.75 for one insertion, $4.00 for three insertions. 
Nonsubscribers, $2.75 for one insertion, $7.00 for 
three insertions. Box numbers 25c extra per insertion. 
Address Advertising a Volta Review. 





POSITIONS OPEN 


DO YOU have two years or more experience in 
an oral school for the deaf? Are you a certified 
teacher of the deaf? Would you like to work in a 
new program with an excellent future? This is a 
challenge. Your opportunity to really build. Good 
salaries to qualified people. Small classes. New 
equipment. State Retirement and Social Security. 
Write to W. L. Allen, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 





WANTED: For September 1957. Two oral trained 
teachers of the deaf to teach nursery and preschool 
children in medical center hearing and speech clinic 
program. Teachers will participate as members of 
research group which will evaluate relative efficacy 
of training methods. Also opportunity for participa- 
tion in teacher training program. Apply to: Freeman 
McConnell, Director, The Bill Wilkerson Hearing 
and Speech Center, 2109 Garland Avenue, Nashville, 
enn. 


WANTED: For September 1957. Oral teacher to 
teach one primary class and to act as head teacher 
for day class program in public schools closely 
affiliated with teacher training program and medical 
center audiology clinic. Apply to: Freeman McCon- 
nell, Director, The Bill Wilkerson Hearing and 
Speech Center, 2109 Garland Avenue, Nashville, 
enn. 


Pilot Institute for the Deaf in Dallas, Texas, has an 
opening for a well trained oral teacher in a primary 
class for September 1957. Salary range up to 
$5100 with degree. Box F-2, Volta Bureau. 


WANTED—Trained AT ary teachers of the 
deaf for September, 1957. BA _ required. Ideal 
climate and teaching conditions. Salary scale $3840 
to $6300. Beginning salary for Masters Degree 
training and three years experience, $4800. For 
more information write Superintendent, New Mexico 
School for the Deaf, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


TWO ORAL TEACHERS for primary department 
in the Lutheran School; excellent equipment and 
good salaries; living in or out optional. J. A. Klein, 
Director, | 6861 Nevada, Detroit 34, Mich. 











WANTED: Teachers trained in the education of 

the deaf. Due to expanding program need one 

teacher now and one in September for oral work in 
Ais. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


WELL-TRAINED and gattilias oral teacher of 
deaf desires summer teaching position. Interested 
tutoring private student. Will travel. Available early 
June. Box F-1, Volta Bureau. 


WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER 1957: Beginning 
class only. Clarke School trained. 30 years experi- 
ence. Moderate climate preferred. No college work 
desired. Box F-4, Volta Bureau. 


EXPERIENCED administrator and oral teacher with 
M.A. degree interested in principal’s or supervisor’s 
position. Box M-2, Volta Review. 


a. 
bead 





CROTCHED MOUNTAIN 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Greenfield, New Hampshire 
Highly trained teachers of the deaf. 
Oral methods used exclusively. 
Excellent group hearing equipment. 
Individual hearing aids used by all 
children. 
Latest testing equipment. 
Pre-school, elementary grade enrollment. 
Total educational plan to include twelve- 
year program. 
For further information, write: Director 
Crotched Mountain School 
for the Deaf 
Greenfield, New Hampshire 














Crotched Mountain Camp 
for the Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing 
Superb Location in Beautiful Monadnock Region 
Spacious Modern Building—Ideal Program 
Recreation—Trips—Crafts—Water Sports 


Tutoring and Group Work 
Oral Method 


By School Staff, Qualified Counsellors, 
Registered Nurse 


Counsellor positions available for teachers of 
the deaf 


For further information: Write to Director 


Croteched Mountain School 
Greenfield, New Hampshire 











LIPREADING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 
GERTRUDE TORREY 


Room 1026, 220 South State Street 
Phone, Harrison 7-1114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 











private day school. Ideal location, modern b 
fully equipped, comparable salaries, harmonious at- 





mosphere. Write Tucker-Maxon Oral School, 2860 
S.E. Holgate Boulevard, Portland 2, —— 
WANTED: Oral teachers of the deaf; one ele- 


mentary and one pre-school—kindergarten for the 
1957-58 term. Salary open. Contact the Maricopa 
County Society for Crippled Children and Adults, 
Inc., 7211 North Seventh Street, en Arizona. 
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MELEN HULICK BEEBE: 
A GUIDE TO HELP THE SEVERELY 
HARD OF HEARING — TESTING 
THEIR HEARING — WAYS TO DE- 
VELOP NORMAL SPEECH $1.95 


Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 
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Lutheran Institute for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 





A PROTESTANT ELEMENTARY ORAL HOME-SCHOOL For Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing Children from the Age of Four—Nursery Through the 
Eighth Grade. 


Small Classes in Acoustically Treated Class Rooms are Taught by Qualified 
Teachers using Modern Methods and the Best Speech, Language, and Audi- 
tory Training Aids. 


The Buildings, Located on a Twenty-Acre Campus with Wooded Playgrounds, 
are Modern and Fireproof, Having Beautiful Home-like Appointments. 


Competitive Sports with Hearing Groups, Scouting and Other Recreational 
Features are a Part of the School’s Program. 


Pupils enroll from all parts of the U. S. and Canada—NOT RESTRICTED 
TO LUTHERANS.—Interested parents should write to the Director. 


John A. Klein, Executive Director, 6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit 34, Michigan 
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ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Outstanding Among Residential Schools for the Deaf in the Country 





High School for the Deaf 


Modern Dormitories and School Building, Excellent Facilities, Beautifully Situated 
on the Picturesque Genesee River, Extensive Grounds and Healthful Surroundings. 


NURSERY SCHOOL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL 


The Rochester School for the Deaf offers complete education and training for 
deaf children from Nursery School through Approved High School. Hearing Aids 
are used extensively to reeducate residual hearing. Much emphasis is placed upon 
teaching of speech and lipreading, throughout. Special Nursery School facilities 
with teachers trained in nursery school work. 


Vocational Training: Homemaking, Typing, Elementary Bookkeeping, Arts and 
Crafts, Printing, Woodworking, Mechanical Drawing and General Shop sub- 
jects are available to students. 


Excellent Socialization and Recreational Programs 
Pupils are kept in touch with community resources and with hearing chil- 
dren. They compete with city high schools in sports and recreation. All 
children are carefully supervised; adequate nursing and medical services. 


For further information, address 


J. H. Galloway, Superintendent 
1545 St. Paul Street, Rochester 5, N. Y. 
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WRIGHT ORAL 


ESTABLISHED IN NEW YORK CITY, 1894 
Founder, JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT Head of School, MATIE E, WINSTON 
Provides for the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing a Complete Education, by 
the Speech Method Only, from Pre-school Y ears to College Entrance 


Now 15 and will graduate this coming June 


ONE-TWENTY-FOUR EAST END AVENUE, 28 


NEW YORK CITY 
Facing Carl Schurz Park and the East River 























